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III.— SHAKESPEARE'S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ART. 

Perhaps no part of Shakespeare has proved harder of inter- 
pretation and appreciation than the closet scene which ends 
Act III of Hamlet. Every reader, every spectator of the play 
has at some time felt regret, perhaps dismay, that so brilliant 
and capable a hero should, in such an unadvised and erratic 
way, reproach and revile his mother. It is a scene at no point 
pleasing, and in many points perplexing. And, particularly, 
what of the Ghost's reappearance ? We find it hard to believe, 
even dramatically, in the inconsequential return of the same 
vindictive, impassioned spirit that is made so much of at the 
opening of the play. " It is surely a subjective ghost," says 
White. " It is not a subjective ghost," says another ; " but 
the audience does not see it." " It is certainly not a subjec- 
tive ghost," says yet another; "everybody sees it but the 
Queen." And so it goes. What did Shakespeare mean ? 

Verily the great master has for once showed us the measure 
of his mind ; and that measure is greater than the measure of 
a man. There is no way to interpret this scene as literature, 
or any other scene as literature, except to interpret it as life. 
As that is the contention of this paper, to be exalted to a cate- 
goric proposition before we finish, let us essay to explain what 
we here find just as we should explain it were it to occur upon 
our street, under our personal observation. We may first pre- 
mise these facts. We all note that our feelings towards the 
Queen undergo a change near the opening of Act IV ; also, 
that the Queen, before in sympathy with the King as against 
Hamlet, is from this time on Hamlet's side. Immediately on 
return to the King after the closet interview, she affirms the 
fact of his madness which she does not believe, and presently 
fibs again for him by declaring that " he weeps for what is 
done." In the last scene she sends covert word to Hamlet 
that he should use some gentle entertainment to Laertes before 
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they fall to play. After the fencing begins she grows excited 
in Hamlet's behalf, sends him her napkin for his brows, and 
carouses to his fortune though the King forbids. These facts 
we know ; and while actresses taking the part of the Queen 
often make it obnoxious throughout, we are not without hint 
in the text that Shakespeare's meaning is quite the contrary, — 
that he will redeem the Queen and give Hamlet in the last 
moments his mother's sympathy. At any rate we shall do 
well to follow this as a clue in our study of the difficulties 
before us. 

We are, then, to interpret this scene precisely as if it were 
life, as if it had been an interview indeed between a veritable 
mother and her son, with ourselves in presence. Here is a 
queen who has an evil record, standing thus outside the limits 
of our sympathy. She is shameless and we are willing to see 
her shamed. "Now, mother, what's the matter," says the 
summoned visitor, in a familiar, boyish, unroyal salutation. 
" Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended," is the signifi- 
cant answer. This tainted mother will essay to school this 
son, she the adulteress, him his father's avenger. " Mother, 
you have my father much offended." The retort makes her 
wince : does Hamlet know f But no matter ; there is but one 
thing to do. She must assume a virtue if she have it not. 
" Come, come, you answer with an idle tongue." These words 
should remind him of his impertinence. But Hamlet takes 
issue ; he has come here with no other purpose than to take 
issue. So he answers impetuously, echoing by contraries, 
"Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue." The Queen's 
natural rejoinder is surprise, injured innocence, at that word 
" wicked," — " Why, how now, Hamlet ? Have you forgot 
me?" "No, by the rood, not so. You are the Queen, your 
husband's brother's wife, and — would it were not so — you are 
my mother." Thus far our sympathies are with Hamlet. It 
is time that these things were said to the Queen by somebody, 
and we care not if they are said to her by her son. Were we 
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enforced spectators of the scene thus far, we could not find it 
in our hearts to entreat Hamlet's pause. 

Here the first integral division of the scene closes. The 
Queen is bound, of course, to make a show of indignation, 
and she starts forth vaguely, perhaps with the thought of 
summoning the King. " Nay, then, I'll set those to you that 
can speak." Hamlet now takes his mother by the shoulders 
and thrusts her into a chair. "Come, come, and sit you 
down ; you shall not budge ; you go not till I set you up a 
glass where you may see the inmost part of yon." Very 
natural is it that this woman should recoil from a prospectus 
like that, and even take refuge behind the fiction of fright. 
Her " help, ho " is echoed from behind the arras by Polonius, 
whom Hamlet, hoping it is the King, strikes down. 

Here ends the second division of this strange scene. Were 
we present, we should exclaim against this violence of Hamlet 
towards his mother. Then we should be immeasurably awed 
by the spectacle of the dead body lying at the bottom of the 
arras. Death is the great reformer of prejudice; and now, in 
sight of Polonius slain, we find we have not only charity for 
his weakness, but also for the Queen's. One death has made 
amends, in some degree, not for him merely, but for the twain 
together. That is helped, moreover, by the discovery, flashed 
upon us in this astounding moment, through Hamlet's " kill 
a king and marry with his brother," that the Queen was not 
privy to her husband's murder. With this beginning, Hamlet 
goes on to enforce a sort of spiritual penance for his mother. 
As she stands aghast, wringing her hands in anguish, Hamlet 
again forces her to sit, affirming that he will wring her heart. 
Plainly Shakespeare's hand is here heavy upon his hero. For 
the sake of having the mother minister to the son in love and 
sympathy at the end of the play, he will make the son harsh 
and brutal to the mother here. At Hamlet's first words the 
Queen retreats again behind her sex's prerogative, — " What 
have I done, that thou darest wag thy tongue in noise so rude 
against me?" His answer is as near approach to the sugges- 
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tion of her guilt as he dare go, or as the author can artistically 

permit : 

Such an act 
That blurs the grace and blush of modesty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love 
And sets a blister there, makes marriage-vows 
As false as dicers' oaths ; O, such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words ; heaven's face doth glow, 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 
With tristful visage, as against the doom, 
Is thought-sick at the act. 

The Queen refuses to admit that she understands this language. 

"Ay me," she says, 

" What act, 
That roars so loud and thunders in the index? " 

It were indeed unseemly that a royal mother, — this royal 
mother, who is to be restored to the love and devotion of 
her son, should go in definiteness much beyond. Hamlet is 
made to refrain from answering her question more pointedly. 
Shakespeare turns him aside, — in the declamation beginning, 
we shall remember, 

Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers, — 

into a tirade against her present husband, not altogether rele- 
vant to the indictment which Hamlet has been pressing. At 
its close the Queen cries out 

O Hamlet, speak no more ! 
Thou turn'st mine eyes into my very soul, 
And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct. 

Here ends the third division, the third stage of this closet 
scene. Our feelings of dislike and revulsion have changed to 
surprise, and something like concern, as we see the expression 
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of dismay and hear the words of confession from the mother 
to her son. Yet it is only to us and for our sakes that she 
admits the consciousness of wrong. We begin to divine what 
the task is which Shakespeare has here set himself. If this 
were life, we should be content to part company here and thus 
with the Queen, to wish her no evil, and to forget her exist- 
ence. But this is not the end, nor yet even the middle of the 
scene ; there are still large changes to be wrought within our 
sympathies. The means first to be used is pity. Hamlet is 
made to go on scurrilously, beyond all reason, first by impli- 
cation against her who sits aghast and trembling, — 

Nay, but to live 
Stewed in corruption, — 

to which the Queen can only cry out, breaking in upon his 

violence, 

Oh, speak to me no more ! 
These words like daggers enter in mine ears. 
No more, sweet Hamlet ! 

This has indeed gone too far. Will he drive her crazy ? She 
is no longer at war with conscience, is no longer indignant at 
the voice that is calling her to account. But he has put him- 
self, as the instrument of her penitence, wholly in the wrong, 
and now essays to punish her. All her pleading, even with 
her hands stopping her ears, is of none effect. Were this scene 
real, we should interfere for her, we should plead with her 
against her persecutor. Helpless as she, we are forced to listen 
as Hamlet raves on against the King : — 

A murtherer and a villain ; 
A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord ; a vice of kings ; 
A cutpurse of the empire and the rule, — 
A king of shreds and patches. 

The fourth stage in the transactions of the scene begins at 
this point. The wrong done by the Queen to herself she feels, 
and has acknowledged. The wrong done her husband remains 
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paramount in our consciousness. How can that be taken from 
our thought, from the associations of her past ? The Ghost 
is now here to answer. Hamlet asks in dismay if he be not 
come to chide his tardy son, that lets go by the important 
acting of his dread command. The Ghost makes but a per- 
functory and evasive answer, "Do not forget," — as if Hamlet, 
whose whole life and soul is full of the obligation to revenge, 
whose days and nights have been chafed and fevered at the 
delay, at whose feet lies even now the dead body of Polonius, 
could have forgotten. Then the real concern of this shadowy 
visitant is betrayed. He will not reveal himself to her ; that 
would but bring endless grief, remorse. He will save her all 
further suffering, if he may, even of the thorns that prick and 
sting her in her bosom. With what majestic tenderness does 
he turn Hamlet's eyes to the spectacle he has too little regarded 
hitherto ! And let us note his words : ' Look, amazement (i. e., 
distraction) on thy mother sits. O, step between her and her 
fighting soul ! Take her part against the assaults of too great 
grief for her folly. Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works ; 
her imagination has been too much wrought upon already. 
Speak to her, Hamlet, in kindliness and sympathy, as if we 
were again a family together.' There can be no mistaking the 
spirit, nor indeed the language, of this new and final message. 

When an injured husband forgives, the rest of the world 
drops the matter. So we here and now drop the past of the 
Queen's history from our thought. This is, moreover, a voice 
of love and forgiveness from the other world, speaking with 
other than the authority of men. The Ghost tarries to make 
sure that Hamlet shall " speak to her," indeed, but not in the 
former way, and look upon her, but as a reconciled son, not 
an avenger. Satisfied that his stern exhortation is heeded, 
that there will be no more harsh words, he goes his way. 

Now comes the next step in the plan. What of the future 
of the Queen? Shall she live yet with the paramour who 
slew Hamlet's father? Were she to presume this, or seem to 
presume it, that presumption would be fatal to the redemption 
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Shakespeare has thus far attempted. Of course, under all the 
circumstances, since she cannot know of the punishment await- 
ing Claudius, she must continue to be Queen of Denmark, and 
wife to Hamlet's uncle. But how to make us see that and feel 
that, so we from this time forth shall be no more scandalized 
at the thought ? To have Hamlet discuss the question, and 
affirm to her that it were right and well so to do, would be 
Ben Jonson, or Otway, or Colley Cibber, but it would not 
be Shakespeare. To him there is but one way, though he be 
again compelled to levy injuriously upon his hero. Hamlet 
is made to give his mother strange advice, — advice which he 
manifestly forgot almost before he gave it, and advice which 
he surely did not mean. He knew his mother could not cease 
to be wife to the King even if she would, and that, being of 
such unstalwart temper, she would not even if she could. The 
situation is clear to us, and the effect upon us complete, when 
we hear Hamlet bid his mother " go not to his uncle's bed." 
The author is ready to advance another step. The mother 
and her son are restored to each other. Her feeling towards 
him and his towards her are such as have not been since he 
came back from Wittenberg. What shall be their amity here- 
after ? Shall she stand with the King as against her son, or 
against the King and on Hamlet's side ? With her woman's 
intuition she now knows that Hamlet the elder has been 
slain, and that Hamlet the younger cannot make peace with 
the King. Moreover, there can be no pathos at the close, if 
Hamlet have not his mother's love entire and fully. But 
how are we to know of this alliance apart from what we see 
hereafter ? Hamlet in playful irony bids his mother let the 
King coax from her his secret, — namely, that he is essentially 
not in madness, but mad in craft. Her answer is unequivocal, 
the first strong thing she has so far, in normal moments, said : — 

Be thou assured, if words be made of breath, 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. 
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And yet this scene is not complete ; still another integral 
part remains to be developed to us. Hamlet believes again 
in his mother, the instincts to confide in her and repose in her 
as his best friend possess him again as in youth and boyhood, 
when he told her his ills, his hopes, his projects. There are 
great schemes afoot, and Hamlet will not conceal from her his 
part in them. She does not know the King's vile purpose 
against Hamlet's life, as Hamlet is aware, but he will tell her 
of his counterplots just the same. He is to meet knavery with 
knavery ; his two school-fellows are to marshal him thereto. 
He will hoist the enginer who directs them with his own 
petar. And with no fear lest his counsel shall be betrayed, 
with no further exhortation, this son, bidding his mother a 
familiar and affectionate "good night" that brings back lively 
associations of earlier years, — which by Shakespeare's amaz- 
ing art have indeed come back, goes out from the scene. He 
has been hurt some little as a hero, but that shall be repaired ; 
while, on the other hand, both he and the play have gained a 
mother. 

Clearly enough, then, Shakespeare brings Hamlet and his 
mother into mutual understanding and mutual sympathy within 
the limits of this scene. But it would be of little profit to bring 
Hamlet and his mother into such understanding and sympathy, 
if she were not withal made tolerable to ourselves. Shake- 
speare here executes both tasks in one. Very likely this fact is 
no revelation to most of us. We may have known it and felt 
it all our lives, only we have not known or felt it consciously. 
Yet had Hamlet's mother been a veritable acquaintance of our 
own, had she been in any sense a member of our personal circle, 
we should have certainly, if we ignored her offences or con- 
doned her folly, been conscious both of the act and of our 
feelings towards her in consequence of that act. If we have 
never noticed that we from this point countenance the Queen 
and accept her offices in Hamlet's behalf, it is because we have 
regarded her too distantly. We have interpreted the dialogue 
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and the happenings in this scene as something less than life, 
and so lost the best of its power and influence upon us. 

For another example of long-range interpretation we will 
turn to the Merchant of Venice. It is often asserted that the 
most capable person to evaluate a play is the dramatic critic, 
that the only commanding point of view is on the stage side 
of the curtain. But this approximate wisdom hardly serves 
us in the present case. If the judgment of actors and play- 
wrights were to be insisted on, Shakespeare would hardly 
be approved even in the ground-work of this drama, though 
perhaps his most artistic and finished production. Indeed, the 
most eminent dramatic critic in the country save one, known 
to us all as an authority on Shakespeare's art and meaning, 
unhesitatingly pronounces the fifth act of the play in question 
a blemish and a mistake, affirming that the last scene of Act 
IV is the proper close. However much we closet admirers 
and critics may be inclined to agree, we are naturally loath to 
declare Shakespeare wrong ; for we have too often found, as 
Ingleby says, that the lion, when we have struck at him, is 
only sleeping. It may then be well to look at this fifth act, 
just as the scene heretofore considered, as if our experiences 
with it were complete experiences from real life. It may turn 
out that the dramatic critics likewise have dealt too little with 
facts at the bottom and too much with guessed principles at 
the top. Accepting the conditions of this play as veritable, 
how should we like the spectacle of a man setting forth to woo 
at a friend's cost, indeed, hypothecating a pound of that friend's 
very flesh ? Would it not set our tongues wagging? Now the 
plot requires just such a Bassanio as will unhesitatingly pawn 
even the life of a friend like Antonio, to go a wooing. The 
exigencies of the plot require also that the Portia who is at 
last to save Antonio shall be very palpably Bassanio's superior. 
Yet the play is to be the most select and aristocratic in tone of 
all Shakespeare's comedies. There will be no burlesque, no 
travesty. We must see Portia give herself and her wealth to 
a man negatively faultless, — except living for show beyond 
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his means, but in positive qualities beneath her, and yet be 
delighted with the match. We must see the noble Antonio 
used by Bassanio even unto blood, and not rebel. This last 
will be easy enough to compass ; the romance of an adorable 
Portia and her caskets fixes that. But how shall we be kept 
from consciousness that the play deserves a better hero, Portia 
a wiser husband, and Antonio a more appreciative friend? 
How can Shakespeare make us conceive for such lovers, 
betrothed under such auspices, the supreme happiness that a 
play of this character demands ? They are to represent to us 
the best that life promises or can mean ; they must pass with 
us as candidates for the very highest felicity. The process 
Shakespeare uses is very simple. We have perhaps often seen 
a marriage in high life follow a humbler. When we have 
noted that the secondary couple are, under their limitations, 
altogether happy in themselves, we cannot keep imagination 
from postulating for the other lovers, by a sort of spiritual a 
fortiori, so much greater happiness in themselves as they are 
more highly privileged in wealth and station. So here Shake- 
speare, having kept from us what would hinder idealization in 
earlier scenes, constructs his fifth act in order to transfigure, 
through the same a fortiori predilection, the future of these 
lovers. At the opening Lorenzo and Jessica, — he the superior 
in this case, she the Bassanio nature, — appear in the joy of 
their new wedded life, and give utterance to their bliss in 
answering strophes. Moreovei*, they are quartered in the very 
home of the heroine, which is soon to receive again to itself 
its mistress and her lord. Imagination, we may say, knows 
no other language save exclamation or questions of appeal. So 
now, looking upon this play as life and the people in it as 
veritable flesh and blood, we find our sympathies potentially 
saying to us, "if the inferior lovers are so much to each other, 
being what they are and having what they have, how much 
superior will be the felicity of their betters, the rightful inheri- 
tors of this Belmont?" And the idealization growing more 
specific, we are conscious perhaps of the half-voiced feeling — 
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" if Lorenzo sees so much that is adorable in Jessica, how much 
more must Bassanio in a Portia?" There is little room in our 
thought for intellectual criticism or dissent, and we forget that 
the heroine, to meet the exigencies of the trial scene, has been 
made from the first just a bit strong-minded. Moreover, we 
are strangely kept from asking potentially in our feelings, 
while we are asking the other questions, "how will it all 
prove for Portia ? " But we remember that Shakespeare deems 
it neither unusual nor out of order that Portias should wed 
Bassanios. Withal, finally, it becomes clear that we should 
not have found the hero altogether enviable and the heroine 
wholly admirable, except from contrast with the eclipsed loves 
of Lorenzo and Jessica, and indeed that this sub-pair were 
created and adjusted to each other solely for their sakes. 1 

Other and perhaps better examples of profit from interpret- 
ing baffling parts of Shakespeare and other literature by life 
might be instanced were there not time limits to these papers. 
It would seem in any case not premature to say that Shake- 
speare's principles of art are nothing different, in kind, from 
the instincts of characterization and presentation common to 
us all, and require no different powers of interpretation, except 
in degree, from those in exercise among all men in outside, 
daily life. The painter must spend half a lifetime in acquiring 
mastery of certain other principles and devices of presentation, 
by use of which he shall make a plane surface seem a land- 
scape, — principles and devices not common except to those who 
achieve them like himself. Language, written or spoken, has 
no such limitations. I knew once a clergyman who, that he 
might exhibit the height of forehead in keeping, according to 
his notion, with the sacred office, kept his hair shaved back an 
inch and a half beyond its proper border line. I knew too of 
sundry attempts, some of them literary, to set this man forth 
professionally and personally, but they were all of the kind 

1 Of course the sufferings of Lear are enlarged and intensified to imagi- 
nation by the same process, through a priore comparison with what, from 
inferior and subordinated occasions, Gloster undergoes. 
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that Shakespeare does not use. Yet among the bucolic minds 
of his parish, for he preached to a country congregation, he was 
always thought of and spoken of as the minister who shaved 
his forehead. They saw the whole man in that single point of 
description, expecting those to whom they told it to do the like ; 
and what is more, they were wholly right. Men in common 
life, and often besides illiterate, have no lack of skill in select- 
ing or adjusting such hints as will hit off character, or even 
incidents and escapades, with vividness ; and we know this has 
been true for centuries. At the same time let us remember that 
in literature there were none who did this after Chaucer until 
Shakespeare, and that those who have done it since his day 
have not been many. That we have not been able to charac- 
terize as well in writing as in speaking is merely accident, and 
due to mal-direction, not organic fault. We have been wont 
to assume great principles, or half-principles, and deductively 
descend from them to the mysteries of literature, accepting 
these as the only right and worthy conclusion of the whole 
matter. Yet even the school-boy who runs in to tell the family 
his discovery that Tom or some other village lothario dyes his 
moustache, has the instinct of characterization already orally 
developed. He sees what must spiritually go with a fact like 
that, and tells you that you also may see. Shakespeare does 
nothing generically more or greater. He has the same knack 
as the school-boy of seizing character hints that shall be to 
imagination potential of the whole personality, only he has it 
in vastly larger degree. He knows the secret of reaching the 
fancy with an expansive picture, through selection of some 
kindling hint, as Tennyson in 

" Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail." 

But we have all found men on trains and at clubs, or women 
at dinners and receptions, and none of them trained or gifted 
in literary utterance, who could do the like. He has great skill 
in managing associations and contrasts, as we have ourselves in 
our less degrees. In brief, Shakespeare's first principles of art 
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are all men's principles. He may have modes of imagination 
not common to ourselves, but we do not and cannot know them, 
or him through them. To know literature we must go to 
life ; and to know life for literary ends we must study the 
interpretations of it that we are daily and hourly making. 
When we shall go to life and learn why we give our sympa- 
thies as we do, why we are impressed thus and thus under 
such and such conditions, what these conditions are and how 
they may be selected and grouped for literary presentation, we 
shall know and appreciate Shakespeare, and become safe and 
complete interpreters of literary art. 

L. A. Sherman. 



